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HE popular mind commonly envisages the Civil War in images 
of battlefield heroics and exalted statesmanship to the 
exclusion of the more petty manifestations of the human 
spirit—greed, hatred, prejudice. But the latter were epidemic 

in America in the 1860s, spawned and nurtured by the virulent nature of 
the world’s first modern war. An event in late 1862— the forced removal 
of innocent Jewish families from Paducah, Kentucky—exemplifies this 
ugly phenomenon clearly and brings to light some less familiar aspects 
of America’s experience during those years. Though historians have not 
ignored this episode altogether, they have not yet fully accounted for it. 
This essay, examining sources never before used in this connection, 
explores the background of events in Paducah to show that the incident, 
far from being fortuitous, was in fact the climax to a story of evolving 
social turmoil in wartime America. 

In mid-December 1862, the world seemed a cheerless place to 
Ulysses S. Grant. The more the general reflected upon the exasperating 
circumstances in which he found himself, the more disconsolate he 
became. In a letter to his sister Mary he allowed himself an 
uncharacteristic moment of self-pity. ‘‘For a consciencious / sic] person, 
and I profess to be one,” he said, “this is a most slavish life.” 

Grant was writing from his headquarters in Oxford, Mississippi, the 
farthest point of advance in his first campaign down the Mississippi 
Valley against the Confederate stronghold at Vicksburg. While General 
William T. Sherman massed a second force upriver in preparation fora 
surprise amphibious assault on the city, Grant and his men found 
themselves alone, advancing more and more deeply into Rebel territory 
along a fragile railroad line in the hope of decoying the main body of the 
enemy away from the Vicksburg defenses. Confederate cavalry under 
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Nathan Bedford Forrest and Earl Van Dorn flitted annoyingly around 
the flanks of the army, popping up at inopportune moments. 
Swarms of “contraband” slaves trailed behind the blue-clad troops, 
creating extra problems of administration and supply. To add to 
Grant’s woes, he was the object of swelling criticism from the victory- 
starved Northern public for the alleged shortcomings of his strategy; 
publicly he sloughed off these attacks, but privately he admitted the 
“mortification” they caused him.? And as though these vexations were 
not enough to keep him overworked and miserable, Grant was forced to 
deal daily with another problem so thorny and maddening that it often 
made all the rest seem facile by contrast. This was the question of cotton. 

There were those who claimed that cotton was what the war was 
really all about. Whether this is true or not, it is certain that cotton 
became a crucial issue after the conflict began. At the heart of the matter 
was the fact that the South had cotton and much of the rest of the world 
wanted it. Abraham Lincoln tried at first to deny the Rebels the benefits 
of foreign trade by keeping all of the cotton in the South, but he soon 
had to reconsider the matter. Certain industries and businesses in 
Europe and America depended heavily on the cotton trade and they 
worked vigorously to persuade the president to lift his strict embargo. 
Border states, particularly Kentucky, wanted trade with the South kept 
open, and Lincoln, at least early in the war, was afraid to risk offending 
them. Furthermore, his own armies needed limited amounts of cotton 
for such articles as tents. The necessity for compromise between the 
opposing demands of war and politics soon became obvious to Lincoln. 
Within a few weeks after Fort Sumter, the president and Treasury 
Secretary Salmon P. Chase resolved to relax the land blockade enough to 
allow limited trade in those parts of the Confederacy in Union hands; 
that is, as Chase phrased it, they decided “to let commerce follow the 
flag.” This policy was welcomed at first by sympathetic army officers 
who recognized that destitute Southerners in occupied areas often had 
nothing of value left in the world but a few bales of cotton. Restrictions 
were gradually lifted so that by the summer of 1862 military authorities 
were under orders to provide “all possible facilities” for moving cotton 
out, and in September alone 14,000 bales worth three million dollars 
were shipped up the Mississippi.’ 


bid. 

3Samuel R. Curtis to Henry W. Halleck, 10 August 1862, The War of the Rebellion: 
A Compilation of the Official Records of the Union and Confederate Armies, 70 vols. in 
128 (Washington, 1880-1901), ser. 1, vol. 13, 552-53 (hereafter cited as OR); Halleck to 
Grant, 2 August 1862, ibid., vol. 17, pt. 2. 150; Robert F. Futrell, “Federal Trade with the 
Confederate States, 1861-1865: A Study of Governmental Policy” (Ph.D. diss., Vanderbilt 
University, 1950), 98. The complicated history of federal cotton policy, which can only be 
briefly sketched here, is more fully examined in the following sources: Allan Nevins, The 
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This measure remedied certain problems but unfortunately begat a 
multitude of others. The whole policy was probably as mismanaged as 
any government operation of the war. The worst mistake was that, in 
the great tradition of American free enterprise, no one ever considered 
granting the government a monopoly of the cotton trade. Instead, 
private individuals were licensed to follow the armies and deal in 
cotton. In 1862, as Northern troops marched into the heart of the 
Cotton Belt and the commodity's price skyrocketed to three or four times 
its prewar value, hopeful buyers flocked to the occupied towns, hot on 
the scent of cotton deals. Official regulations governing the trade were 
vague and often contradictory and no one was even sure whether the 
army or the Treasury Department had ultimate authority. Chase 
himself conceded that the whole problem was ‘exceedingly arduous 
and perplexing,’ and nearly impossible to resolve satisfactorily.4 

Worst of all, the burgeoning trade attracted a good number of men of 
dubious character; and the enormous profits to be made seduced others 
who had begun honestly, so that the whole affair rapidly degenerated 
into something close to an orgy of corruption. The scene in the 
Mississippi Valley in 1862 tends to affirm the assertion of one 
Southerner that cotton made ‘“‘more damn rascals on both sides than 
everything else” during the war. A scandalized correspondent of the 
Chicago Tribune described the spectacle at Grant’s supply base in 
Mississippi in December: “If ever a community were insane, or afflicted 
with a disgusting moral malady, it is the crowds of speculators and 
vagrants which have congregated at Holly Springs to deal in cotton— 
they have ‘cotton’ on the brain—every one of them.’ 

Grant and his generals fumed bitterly about the necessity of 
tolerating and even abetting this carnival of greed while trying to carry 
on the war. Army headquarters was constantly besieged by speculators 
importuning the commanding general for permits and transportation. 
Even worse, traders travelling back and forth through the lines carried 
vital military intelligence to the enemy, or so Grant believed, as weil as 
passing gold to the Confederates with which they could purchase war 


War for the Union, 4 vols. (New York, 1959-71), 3: 346-64; E. Merton Coulter, “Effects of 
Secession upon the Commerce of the Mississippi Valley,” Mississippi Valley Historical 
Review 3 (1916-17): 275-300; Coulter, “Commercial Intercourse with the Confederacy in 
the Mississippi Valley, 1861-1865," Mississippi Valley Historical Review 5 (1918-19): 377- 
95; A. Sellew Roberts, “The Federal Government and Confederate Cotton,” American 
Historical Review 32 (1926-27): 262-75; Thomas H. O'Connor, “Lincoln and the Cotton 
Trade,’ Gail War History 7 (1961): 20-35; Ludwell H. Johnson, Red River Campaign: 
Politics and Cotton in the Civil War (Baltimore, 1958), passim; and Futrell, ‘Federal 
Trade,” passim. 

‘Nevins, War for the Union, 3: 350. 

'Futrell, “Federal Trade.” 460; Chicago Tribune, 18 December 1862. 
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supplies abroad. Grant was also convinced that it demoralized his 
troops to be used to protect this trade for the benefit of rapacious and 
unscrupulous civilians whose “patriotism is measured by dollars & 
cents.” “I will venture that no honest man has made money in West 
Tennessee in the last year,” he declared in 1863, “whilst many fortunes 
have been made there.” Sherman was equally incensed. ‘We cannot 
carry on war and trade with a people at the same time,” he grumbled; 
“Of course our lives are nothing in the scales of profit with our 
commercial people.’’® 

Inevitably some military men were themselves lured into the trade by 
the dazzling vision of a quick fortune. A War Department agent reported 
from Memphis, with some hyperbole, that “every colonel, captain, or 
quartermaster is in secret partnership with some operator in cotton; 
every soldier dreams of adding a bale of cotton to his monthly pay.” A 
New York Times correspondent on the Mississippi wrote that he had 
met officers “who, six months ago, could scarcely raise sufficient money 
to buy a clean shirt, but who to-day have a ‘clean’ half million.’ 

The resentment felt within the army toward the cotton trade and its 
avaricious agents was natural and understandable. But what grew out of 
this general animosity was a malevolent strain of bigotry. A good many 
of the cotton speculators hounding the army were Jewish, and 
(whatever their actual proportion among the traders) the Jews came to 
epitomize in the eyes of Grant and his men the worst characteristics of 
all the speculators. The terms Jew and trader were in fact often used 
synonymously. Virtually every diatribe delivered against the 
speculators by army officers or others in the Mississippi Valley in 1862 
betrayed a core of anti-Semitism. Sherman habitually denounced “Jews 
and speculators” in the same breath and Grant ordered officers dealing 
with traders to take special precautions with the ‘‘Isrealites”’ [sic]. A 
‘Treasury Department agent informed Secretary Chase in May that the 
booming cotton business was drawing “swarms of Jews and a good 
many white men.” Newspaper correspondents with the army were also 
infected by this pervasive prejudice; they sent regular reports to their 


Ulysses S. Grant, Personal Memoirs of U.S, Grant, 2 vols. (New York, 1885), 1:399- 
400; Grant to Mary Grant, 15 December 1862, in Simon, ed., Papers of Grant, 7: 44; Grant 
to Salmon P. Chase, 31 July 1862, ibid., 5: 255; Benjamin P. Thomas, ed., Three Years with 
Grant, as Recalled by War Correspondent Sylvanus Cadwallader (New York, 1955), 22; 
Grant to Chase, 21 July 1863, OR, ser. 1, vol. 24, pt. 3,538; Sherman to John A. Rawlins, 30 
July 1862, ibid., vol. 17, pt.2, 140-41; Sherman to his wife, 31 July 1862, in M. A. DeWolte 
Howe, ed., Home Letters of General Sherman (New York, 1909), 229-30. See also Bruce 
Catton, Grant Moves South (Boston, 1960), 347-50. 

Charles A. Dana to Edwin M. Stanton, 2] January 1863, OR, ser. 1, vol. 52, pt. 1,331; 
New York Times, 25 December 1862. 
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readers back home about the nefarious activities of the “pork-hating 
descendants of Abraham” and the ‘‘oleaginous children of Israel.’" 

The fact is that the Jews were neither the most numerous nor the 
most iniquitous of the legion of sharpers following the army; their 
peccadilloes were certainly no greater than the misdeeds of any number 
of crooked Yankees, Treasury agents, and army officers. But the Jews 
were active, and in a largely rural, old-stock population they were easily 
identifiable by their manners, accents, and surnames. And, too, they 
bore the burden of ancient stereotypes. The Jews thus became for Grant 
and his harassed officers a convenient symbol of all the frustrations and 
annoyances with which they were contending. By late 1862 Grant’s 
army was operating in an atmosphere of growing intolerance which 
would lead ultimately to tragic consequences. 

As Grant began his Mississippi campaign in November, he was 
reconciled to the necessity of permitting trade but determined to exercise 
strictly what little discretion he retained in the matter. He was 
authorized to regulate the traders in his military department (which 
included northern Mississippi, the western parts of Kentucky and 
Tennessee, and Cairo, Illinois), and soon there issued from his 
headquarters a series of orders requiring licenses for trading, forbidding 
the use of government transportation to haul cotton, and designating 
the areas where the license holders could travel and do business. During 
the next weeks, Grant energetically enforced these edicts and others 
from the Treasury Department, frequently availing himself of his 
prerogative to expel violators from his department.’ He thus went as far 
as he could to check the worst abuses, but he still felt constrained by the 
letter of government instrucuions. When the provoked post commander 
at Holly Springs promulgated a sweeping order in early December 
designed to banish all traders from the town, Grant was forced, though 
reluctant, to overrule it.!° 


‘Sherman to his wife, 31 July 1862, in Howe, ed., Home Letters of GeneralS herman, 
229-30; Grant to Stephen A. Hurlbut, 9 November 1862, in Simon, ed., Papers of Grant, 6: 
283; W. P. Mellen to Chase, 27 May 1862, Press Copies of Letters Sent, vol. 30, Records of 
the General Agent, Miscellaneous Records of Civil War Special Agencies, U.S. Treasury 
Department, Record Group 366, National Archives (hereafter cited as RG 366, NA); New 
York Times, 25, 26 December 1862. See also Simon, ed., Papers of Grant, 7: 51-52n. 

General Orders No. 8, 19 November 1862, ibid., 6: 333-34n; Grant to Charles A. 
Reynolds, 10 December 1862, ibid., 7: 9n.; Grant to Theodore S. Bowers, 11 December 
1862, Letters Sent, Department of the Tennessee, U.S. War Department, Record Group 
393, National Archives (hereafter cited as RG 393, NA); Grant to Christopher P. Wolcott, 
17 December 1862, in Simon, ed., Papers of Grant, 7: 56-57; and ibid., 52n. 

‘Joseph Lebowich, “General Ulysses S. Grant and the Jews,” Publications of the 
American Jewish Historical Society, no. 17 (1909), 77 (hereafter cited as PAJHS); Grant to 
John V. D. DuBois, 9 December 1862, in Simon, ed., Papers of Grant, 7:8; General Orders 
No. 2, Post of Holly Springs, 8 December 1862, ibid., 9n. 
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But complaints about the speculators and reports of violations 
continued to pour into headquarters. As usual these reports emphasized 
the miscreancy of the Jews, and Grant, predisposed to believe such 
allegations, was soon entirely convinced that the Jews were the main, 
indeed the only, perpetrators. He drew a distinction between the Jews 
and other traders, called them an “intolerable nuisance,” and repeatedly 
instructed his subordinates to endeavor to keep them out of the 
department altogether.'! His disposition was not improved when he 
learned that his own father had formed a cotton speculating partnership 
in Cincinnati with a group of Jewish merchants and had come down the 
river to wheedle a trading license from his son.!? 

By mid-December, as Grant sat writing his sister and bemoaning his 
“slavish life,” his spirits had reached low ebb. The military campaign 
had been proceeding at an irritating crawl; the Northern press and 
public had become increasingly querulous and the speculators more 
bothersome. The climax came on December 17. As Grant recalled later, 
the mail that evening brought a batch of complaints about the Jews in 
his department, forwarded to him from army headquarters in 
Washington. There may also have been some implicit or explicit 
reprimand for allowing their mischief to continue.'3 At any rate, Grant 
had had enough. Hastily he wrote out or dictated General Orders No. 
l: 


IL. . The Jews, as a class, violating every regulation of trade established 
by the Treasury Department, and also Department orders, are hereby 
expelled from the Department. 

II. . Within twenty-four hours from the receipt of this order by Post 
Commanders, they will see that all of this class of people are furnished with 


‘Grant to Hurlbut, 9 November 1862, ibid.. 6: 283; Grant to Joseph D. Webster, 10 
November 1862, 7bid., 283n.; Grant to Wolcott, 17 December 1862, ibid.. 7: 56-57; Grant to 
Sherman, 5 December 1862, ibid., 6: 393-95. 

Catton. Grant Moves South, 352-53. Catton’s assertion that Grant's father was 
unsuccessful in his mission is contradicted by an article in the New York Daily Tribune, 
19 September 1872, describing a lawsuit later brought by the elder Grant against his 
erstwhile partners. That on at least one previous occasion Grant had used his position to 
secure a permit for a friend is shown in Mellen to Chase, 7 October 1861, Press Copies of 
Letters Sent, vol. 30, Records of the General Agent, RG 366, NA. See also Simon, ed.. 
Papers of Grant, 7: 53n. 

Grant's comments on the incident are found in four postwar public statements. See 
text of his interview with Rabbi E.B.M. Browne, 27 August 1875, in Bertram Korn, 
American Jewry and the Civil War (1951; New York, 1970), 279n.; Grant to I. N. Morris, 14 
September 1868, New York Times, 30 November 1868; Rawlins to Lewis N. Dembits, 6 
May 1868, New York Herald, 23 June 1868; Adam Badeau to Simon Wolf, 22 April 1868, in 
Simon Wolt, The Presidents I Have Known from 1860-1918 (Washington, 1918), 65-66. 
Grant does not refer to the incident in his memoirs. No written reprimand such as Grant 
mentioned has been located among his papers or in army headquarters records. 
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passes and required to leave, and any one returning after such notification, 
will be arrested and held in confinement until an opportunity occurs of 
sending them out as prisoners unless furnished with permits from these 
Head Quarters. 
III. . No permits will be given these people to visit Head Quarters for 
the purpose of making personal application for trade permits. 
By Order of Maj. Genl. U.S. Grant.'4 


As the order was being copied and sent out, Grant’s chief of staff, John 
A. Rawlins, raised objections to its discriminatory intent. But Grant was 
adamant. “Well, they can countermand this from Washington if they 
like,” he declared, ‘‘but we will issue it anyhow.” !5 

Undoubtedly, as Grant later claimed, the order was in great part the 
product of haste, petulance, and thoughtlessness. The strain of weeks of 
campaigning and public attacks on him may have warped Grant’s 
judgment. Yet, at the same time, General Orders No. 11] was a logical 
culmination of the history of anti-Semitism in Grant’s army and his 
own intensifying bigotry, a culmination shaped by the penchant of the 
soldier for quick and decisive remedies based on military considerations 
alone. “During war times these nice distinctions were disregarded,” 
Grant explained some years afterwards; “We had no time to handle 
things with kid gloves.’”’!6 


Simon, ed., Papers of Grant, 7: 50. The proper numerical designation of this order 
has been a matter of some confusion which is now clarified in the most recently published 
volume of the Papers of Grant. Originally issued as No. 11, the order was soon after altered 
to 12 in all the official records because a No. 1} had been promulgated some weeks 
previously in regard to a court martial proceeding. By the time the error was detected, 
however, the misnomer No. 11 had gained currency and has since stuck; it was perpetuated 
in OR and in the standard account of the order in Korn, American Jewry and the Civil 
War. The editor of the Papers of Grant establishes that No. 12 is the technically correct 
appellation but chooses nevertheless to call the order No. 11, apparently to avoid 
confusion: and it will be so designated in this essay. Readers should be cautioned, 
however, that the order appears as No. 12 in virtually all contemporary official 
documents. See Simon, ed., Papers of Grant, 7: 50-51n. 

James H. Wilson, The Life of John A. Rawlins... (New York, 1916), 96. 

Interview with Rabbi E.B.M. Browne, 27 August 1875, in Korn, American Jewry 
and the Crt War, 279n. 

At the time and in the years since, a number of alternate explanations of Grant’s 
action has been offered by his sympathizers and detractors both, and the ensuing debate 
could be the subject of a whole essay. Grant's enemies claimed that he had been prevailed 
upon by gentile speculators who were attempting to corner the cotton market by removing 
Jewish competition. Some went so far as to accuse Grant himself of complicity in 
speculation. These were baseless accusations for which no real evidence has ever been 
offered. Some of Grant's admirers tried to show that the order was really written by a 
subodrinate in Grant's absence and without his knowledge, or that Grant did write the 
order but was using the term “Jew” loosely to refer to all traders. The most persistent story 
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Grant's men did not need to be reminded that kid gloves were 
unnecessary, and in the vicinity of the army they began to carry out the 
order with alacrity. Jews were singled out and given notice to leave 
without delay. One group in Holly Springs was even refused rail 
transportation and had to trudge forty miles to Memphis on foot. When 
one of the group, Lazerus Silberman of Chicago, tried to telegraph 
Grant's headquarters for confirmation of the order, he was arrested, 
clapped into jail, and forced to cool his heels overnight. Military 
officers, no doubt relishing the long-awaited chance to rid the army of 
this scourge, did not waste time considering mitigating circumstances 
in individual cases; the fact of a man’s Jewishness was enough. Four 
hapless Northern Jews who had been detained in the Confederacy since 
the start of the war and had at last been permitted to leave were making 
their way towards Grant’s lines; unluckily, they arrived in Oxford on 
December 18; they were arrested, dispossessed of their baggage, horse, 
and buggy, and sent on their way north with a gratuitous warning not to 
return. Reportedly, some Jews who were legitimate residents of the area 
were sent packing along with the rest.!” Gentile speculators were not 


of all was that Grant had received from Washington on December 17 a direct order to expel 
the Jews. All of these assertions are contradicted by the weight of the evidence. Grant's 
contemporary correspondence and later remarks, which are all very consistent, indicate 
that the order was aimed at Jews alone and was issued by him and on his own initiative. No 
order from Washington has ever been found (nor did Grant himself ever say or imply that 
there was one). What the facts do show plainly is that Grant was convinced that the Jews 
among the traders were a nuisance and a danger to the army, and that his best course of 
action was to remove them. 

The various pieces of evidence bearing on this whole question are summarized and 
assessed in Korn, American Jewry and the Civil War, 138-42, 154-55; Lebowich, “General 
Ulysses S. Grant and the Jews,” 71-79; Catton, Grant Moves South, 354-55; Kenneth P. 
Williams, Lincoln Finds a General, 5 vols. (New York, 1956), 4: 178-79, 512-Lin.; Lloyd 
Lewis, Letters from Lloyd Lewis Showing Steps in the Research for His Biography of U. 
S. Grant (Boston, 1950), 20-21, 24-25; Simon, ed., Papers of Grant, 7: 51-53n; and William 
S. McFeely, Grant: A Biography (New York, 1981), 123-24. These authors do not arrive at 
identical conclusions. Catton finds Grant guilty only of loose wording. Korn and Lewis 
accept the contemporary reports which claimed that the order originated in Washington 
(though these reports seem to have more the character of army rumor and partisan polemic 
than of hard evidence). Korn does imply, however, that what Grant received may have 
been only a suggestion rather than a directive and that, in any event, the general really 
needed no prodding. Lebowich, Williams, Simon, and McFecly give Giant full 
responsibility for General Orders No. 11. Williams, however, fails to appreciate the 
general's prejudice against the Jews and the very real disunction he drew between the Jews 
and other traders. Simon suggests and McFeely agrees, that Grants perturbation over his 
father’s involvement with the Jewish traders “provides a psychological explanation for 
the orders, though hardly a justification.” 

“Israelite (Cincinnati), 2 January 1863; Jewish Messenger (New York). 9 January 
1863; Korn. American Jewry and the Civil War, 123-24. 
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molested, and their lucrative activities continued unabated.!8 
(Ironically, many would see their fortunes literally go up in smoke a few 
days later when Van Dorn’s cavalry made a surprise attack on the base at 
Holly Springs and destroyed it, cotton and all.) 

The remarkable thing is that the whole affair very nearly ended here. 
The terms of the order included Grant’s entire department, but outside 
the immediate environs of the main body of the army there was almost 
no attempt at enforcement. Though Jewish speculators were trading at 
many towns along the river, local commanders apparently were not 
annoyed by their presence, or they interpreted the order to apply only to 
the area around army headquarters. Perhaps, as was reported of General 
Jeremiah Sullivan at Jackson, Tennessee, some thought the directive 
was unjust and simply refused to comply with it. Others may never have 
received the order in the confusion following the Holly Springs raid. 
Whatever the reasons, outside of northern Mississippi the order was 
practically a dead letter.!9 But there was one conspicuous exception, and 
what happened there brought the whole matter to the attention of the 
nation and vividly illustrated the intolerance and hatred emerging in 
the Mississippi Valley under the stress of war. 

The dissemination of orders from Grant’s remote headquarters was 
slow, and it was not until late December that General Orders No. 11 
reached the desk of Provost Marshal L.J. Wardell at Paducah, in western 
Kentucky fifty miles up the Ohio River from its confluence with the 
Mississippi. But whereas others had ignored the order, Wardell 


18This is indicated in a December 22 letter from an army correspondent to the Daily 
Missouri Democrat (St. Louis), 5 January 1863, which mentions the continued presence of 
speculators. See also J. Russell Jones to Elihu Washburne, 21 December 1862, Elihu 
Washburne Papers, Manuscript Division, Library of Congress, (hereafter cited as 
Washburne Papers). Jones was an old friend of Grant who was following the army and 
speculating in cotton. 

‘This is based on my examination in the National Archives of headquarters’ and 
provost marshals’ records of the various subdistricts and posts in Grant’s department, 
none of which indicates any cognizance of the order. Also, contemporary Jewish 
newspapers report the expulsion of specific individuals only in northern Mississippi and 
Paducah, Kentucky (to be discussed below), though they received information from many 
sources. It is possible that Jews were removed quietly in other places, however; and in fact 
the Israelite of 23 January 1863 says that despite General Sullivan’s refusal to carry out the 
order “he was forced after 4 days to enforce it.” A historian of the Jews of Memphis states 
flatly that none was removed there, but offers no explanation of why not; Korn is in error 
in saying that it was because Memphis was not part of Grant’s command. See Rabbi James 
A. Wax, “The Jews of Memphis: 1860-1865,” West Tennessee Historical Society Papers, 
no. 3 (1949), 74; Korn, American Jewry and the Civil War, 281n. The editor of Grant’s 
papers concludes that the order was generally enforced in Grant’s department but cites no 
specific removals outside of Mississippi and Paducah. See Simon, ed., Papers of Grant, 7: 
53n. 
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determined to enforce it with a vengeance, and here Grant's careless 
haste bore its bitterest fruit. Bad as the order was, Grant had meant it to 
apply only to Jewish cotton speculators following the army. But his ill- 
considered wording was not explicit. Seizing on this technicality, 
Captain Wardell set about to remove from Paducah every Jewish man, 
woman, and child living there. Ferse official notices were dispatched to 
the thirty or so Jewish heads of families, commanding them “to leave 
the city of Paducah, Kentucky, within twenty-four hours after receiving 
this order.” That most of these Jews were well-established and longtime 
residents, that none was involved with cotton speculation in Grant's far- 
off army, and that at least two had served in the Union army, was of no 
consideration. Hurriedly these people locked up their homes and shops 
and embarked on a river steamer going up the Ohio River toward 
Cincinnati, almost abandoning a baby in the pandemonium. Only two 
sick women were allowed to stay behind.?° 

Why Paducah? What can account for the extraordinary turn of 
events in this town, alone among all in Grant’s command? That the 
original intent of the order could have become so perverted there was 
probably due less to the individual prejudice or unthinking obedience 
of Provost Marshal Wardell than to the volatile situation that had been 
unfolding in Paducah during the war. Paducah was a microcosm of the 
wartime Mississippi Valley. In it can be discerned, in a peculiarly 
intensified form, all the instability, tension, and conflict which 
convulsed the whole region during the turbulent war years. As so often 
happens, growing social, political, and economic pressures in Paducah 
would find an outlet in actions against a helpless minority. 

Any reasonably perceptive observer in 1861 might have anticipated 
the turmoil that Paducah would experience in the coming years. While 
the slave state of Kentucky was saved for the Union, political sentiment 
in Paducah was deeply divided, as it was in many river towns with 
commercial ties to the lower South. The city was first occupied in 
September 1861 by a small force under Grant, who noted the prevalence 
of Rebel flags and flagrant acts of disloyalty. A bitter contest ensued 
between the unionist and secessionist factions for political control of 
Paducah; some believed that only the federal military presence 
prevented outright violence. The troops did in fact ensure that the 


“The Paducah post records for this period in the National Archives are fragmentary 
and the story of events there must be reconstructed from other sources. See letter of C. J. 
Kaskel, Cincinnati Daily Enquirer, 2 January 1863; speech of Senator Lazarus Powell, 9 
January 1863, Congressional Globe, 37th Cong., 3rd sess.. 245-46 (Powell was in 
possession of written testimony from Paducah residents); and Korn, American Jewry and 
the Civil War, 123. The post commander at Paducah was Colonel Silas Noble, who was 
removed shortly after this incident but for reasons not connected with it. 
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unionists would prevail in Paducah; but pro-Southern sympathy 
remained widespread (probably even preponderant) and the conflict 
simmered throughout 1862. Friction was aggravated by the influx into 
the city of hundreds of pro-Union refugees from Tennessee, resentful at 
finding themselves in less than hospitable surroundings. Furthermore, 
even within the dominant political coalition, harmony was ephemeral; 
the army, local unionists, and federal civilian authorities all competed 
for power and frequently clashed. 

The political strife spilled over into the economic sphere. Paducah 
in the antebellum period was a prosperous and important entrepôt in 
the Mississippi-Ohio River trade, but with the war Southern sources 
and markets were cut off, trade declined, and competition among 
Paducah’s merchants for the remaining commerce intensified. In the 
autumn of 1861 the federal government declared western Kentucky to be 
under “‘insurrectionary influence’ and the Treasury Department took 
control of all trade in the region to prevent commercial intercourse with 
the Confederacy. In Paducah a board of loyal merchants was 
empowered to rule on the fitness of others who applied for the required 
trade permits; needless to say, political allegiance was the prime 
consideration, and policy was explicitly directed toward favoring loyal 
citizens at the expense of secessionists. The unionists’ political and 
economic hegemony was thus established, but their hold was tenuous 
and their uneasiness did not diminish. 

A third complicating and unsettling factor in Paducah was the 
presence there of a growing number of runaway slaves; confrontations 
cropped up frequently between citizens and the army over the return of 
these contrabands. Though the forthcoming Emancipation 
Proclamation would not legally apply to Kentucky, all Paducahans 
could sense the specter of social upheaval that the war had inevitably 
raised.?! 

In this environment, cupidity, suspicion, and fear found fertile soil 
and flourished. Accusations of treachery, corruption, and malfeasance, 


“Evidence of the political, economic, and social turmoil in Paducah is found in the 
following sources: Grant to John C. Fremont, 6 September 1861, in Simon, ed., Papers of 
Grant, 2: 196; S. Ledyard Phelps to Andrew H. Foote, 30 December 1861, ibid., 3: 425-26; 
Fred G. Neuman, Story of Paducah (Paducah, 1920), 37-39; O. P. Weigart to Andrew 
Johnson, 3 June 1862, in LeRoy P. Graf and Ralph W. Haskins, eds., The Papers of 
Andrew Johnson, 5 vols. to date (Knoxville, 1967-), 5: 435-37; Alvin Hawkins to Johnson, 
14 December 1863, Andrew Johnson Papers, Manuscript Division, Library of Congress; 
Mellen to Chase, 5 November 1861, Press Copies of Letters Sent, vol. 30, Records of the 
General Agent, RG 366, NA; John E. L. Robertson, “Paducah: Origins to Second Class,” 
Kentucky Historical Society Register 66 (1968): 123-26; Silas Noble to Elihu Washburne, 
25, 31 December 1862, Washburne Papers, LC; Isaac W. Bernheim, History of the 
Settlement of Jews in Paducah and the Lower Ohio Valley (Paducah, 1912), 31-33; Chase 
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often linked to personal animosities or economic rivalries, rent the 
town. The Treasury Department worried that the Paducah board of 
trade members, who were all merchants themselves, would be unable to 
resist the temptation to use their power to enhance their own fortunes. 
The government thus endeavored to keep a close watch over the board’s 
activities; ‘Too many checks cannot be established,” warned W.P. 
Mellen, the Treasury Department’s special agent for the Ohio Valley. 
The board of trade in its turn accused the Treasury Department’s deputy 
collector in Paducah of ignoring its recommendations in order to give 
special privileges to a select group of merchants, “who are always 
Union men so long as it affords exclusive benefits’; one of the favored 
establishments was the same dry-goods store where the deputy collector 
was employed as a clerk. 

In April 1862, a New York firm complained to the Secretary of the 
Treasury that it was anxious to engage in some tobacco deals in 
Paducah but knew for a fact that the Treasury official in charge there 
was himself illicitly trading in tobacco. That summer the military 
entered the fray by charging the same official with willfully permitting 
large quantities of salt to go into Rebel territory through the agency of 
some notoriously disloyal characters, in return for valuable Southern 
staples. Some months earlier the military had itself been the target of 
vilification. A cabal of ambitious junior officers and Paducah civilians 
undertook to discredit and unseat the town’s military commander, 
arraigning him in anonymous letters to the newspapers for 
incompetence, disloyalty, and overly lenient treatment of slaveholders. 
Washington was apprised of these “underground workings,” however, 
and an informal army investigation confirmed the commander’s 
contention that it was all a “base conspiracy.” But another officer who 
took command at Paducah later in the year was not so lucky. He fell 
victim to attacks from another camp when local conservatives 
denounced him as an abolitionist for his reluctance to return runaway 
slaves and succeeded in securing his removal. That officer in reply 
damned his accusers as ‘“‘secesh and negro Union men.” Sometime 
afterward Paducahans divided acrimoniously over the issue of a board 
of trade member, accused by one faction of outright secessionism, 
bribery, and favoritism.?2 

To some extent this epidemic of suspicion and recrimination in 
Paducah remained general and diffuse, turning everyone against 


to Mellen, 10 September 1861, Letters Received: Secretary of the Treasury, Records of the 
General Agent, RG 366 NA; Chase to Mellen, 12 November 1861, ibid.; Chase to Warren 
Thomberry, 1] October 1861, 2bid.; Mellen to R. K. Williams, 25 December 1861, Letters 
Received: General. ibid. 

“Mellen to Chase, 25 September 1861, Press Copies of Letters Sent, ibid.; Chase to 
Mellen, 20 November 1861, enclosing J. H. Gardner to Chase, 13 November 1861, Letters 
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everyone else. But, as the accusations were increasingly aimed ina single 
direction, one common theme did emerge. The Jews in Paducah soon 
became the focus for all the hatred and mistrust that the war had created 
and unleashed in the city. 

The relations between Paducah’s gentiles and its small but growing 
Jewish community had been amicable before the war. But in the 
troubled months following the occupation, the Jews became 
increasingly suspect. Agent Mellen of the Treasury Department advised 
in October 186] that continued government regulation of trade was 
absolutely necessary in Paducah to control the ‘‘rascally conduct” of 
secessionists and Jews. A naval lieutenant patrolling the Ohio River the 
following December declared that the sizable smuggling operations stil] 
carried on between Paducah and the North were being perpetrated ‘‘as 
usual chiefly by Jews.” The town’s Jews as a whole were almost 
universally assumed to be disloyal (though one was in fact vice- 
president of the local Union League) and several were openly 
challenged and forced to swear an oath of allegiance. The board of trade 
decided in advance that Jewish merchants, as known traitors and 
smugglers, would not be granted permits. One board member informed 
them when they objected to this policy that if they were not willing to 
enlist in the army they should not be allowed to trade, and Mellen 
gloated that he would allow the Jews to “stew a while” under this 
treatment. Given this pre-existing popular and official state of mind in 
Paducah with regard to the Jews, the events of December 1862 are 
comprehensible if nonetheless inexcusable. Manifestly, the 
unconscionable enforcement there of General Orders No. 1] was nota 
mere coincidence, but rather the tragic culmination of longstanding 
attitudes.?3 

The removal of the Jews was an accomplished fact by December 29, 
but it was not to go unchallenged. To their everlasting credit, the Jews 


Received: Secretary of the Treasury, ibid.; George Harrington to Mellen, 12 April 1862, 
ibid.; George Harrington to Mellen, 20 August 1862, enclosing E. A. Paine to Chase, 10 
August 1862, ibid.; John Lellyet to Johnson, 14 January 1862, in Graf and Haskins, eds., 
Papers of Andrew Johnson, 5: 97-98, 98n.; Halleck to Lorenzo Thomas, 15 January 1862, 
OR, ser. 1, vol. 7, 929; Catton, Grant Moves South, 87-89; Noble to Washburne, 25, 31 
December 1862, Washburne Papers; Paducah Papers: Case of William Grief, 1863, 
Records of the General Agent, RG 366, NA. 

23R obertson, “Paducah,” 124; Bernheim, “History of the Settlement of Jews,” 23-25; 
Mellen to Chase, 6 October 1861, Press Copies of Letters Sent, Records of the General 
Agent, RG 366, NA; Phelps to Foote, 30 December 1861, in Simon, ed., Papers of Grant, 3: 
425-26; Post of Paducah, Kentucky: Names of Secessionists and Suspected Persons Who 
Have Not Taken the Oath, Etc. (September 1862), RG 393, NA; Morris U. Schappes, ed., A 
Documentary History of the Jews in the United States, 1654-1875 (New York, 1971), 703n.; 
Mellen to Chase, 19 October, 5 November 1861, Press Copies of Letters Sent, Records of the 
General Agent, RG 366, NA. It is significant that although a few Paducah gentiles 
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of Paducah rose to the occasion and refused to submit humbly to their 
fate. While hurriedly making preparations to leave the city, a group of 
Paducah’s Jewish merchants, including Cesar and J.W. Kaskel and the 
Wolff brothers, dispatched an indignant telegram to President Lincoln, 
condemning the order as an “enormous outrage on all law and 
humanity” and begging for the president's “immediate interposition.” 
Beyond this they took steps to communicate with the larger Jewish 
congregations up the Ohio River, to publicize the affair, and to send 
emissaries directly to Washington seeking revocation of the order. On 
December 30, while aboard a steamboat on the Ohio, Cesar Kaskel wrote 
out a report of the events in Paducah and saw that it was published in 
the newspapers. Pausing in Cincinnati long enough to collect letters of 
recommendation from influential Jews, he then headed for 
Washington, followed by one of the Wolff brothers. Another Paducah 
merchant, Abraham Goldsmith, stopped at Louisville, where he 
aroused the Jewish community, and then travelled on to Cincinnati to 
help organize a protest delegation there. Within a few days of the 
expulsion of their Paducah coreligionists, Jews all along the Ohio 
River had been stirred to action.?! 

Meanwhile Cesar Kaskel was hurrying to Washington, where he 
arrived on Saturday, January 3. He wasted no time in presenting his 
letters of introduction and explaining his mission to Congressman 
John A. Gurley of Cincinnati. Together the twe.men then went to the 
White House, where Kaskel related his story to the president and 
observed that Lincoln’s initial disbelief turned to amazement when he 
was shown a copy of General Orders No. 11 along with the written order 
for Kaskel’s dismissal from Paducah. The president's response was 
unhesitating. Instantly he forwarded a countermand to General-in- 
Chief of the Army Henry W. Halleck, who also expressed doubts about 
Kaskel’s report until the same proof was olfered. Halleck’s telegraphed 
order went out to Grant the next day, January 4: 


A paper purporting to be General Orders, No, 11, issued hy you 
December 17, has been presented here. By its terms it expels all Jews from 
your department. If such an order has been issued, it will be immediately 
revoked. 


Perhaps by this ime Grant’s temper had cooled and he had begun to 


protested the expulsion of their Jewish fellow-townspeople, no word of comment was ever 
recorded by the city council. See speech of Senator Powell, 9 January 1863, Congressional 
Globe, 37ih Cong., 3rd sess., 245-46; Robertson, “Paducah.” 124. 

“Cesar F. Kaskel, et al, to Lincoln, 29 December 1862, OR, ser. L vol. 17, pt. 2, 506 
(also in Simon, ed., Papers of Grant, 7: 54-55n.); Schappes, ed., Documentary History of 
the Jews, 7030.: Cincinnati Daily Enquirer, 2 January 1863; Israelite, 16,23 January 1863. 
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appreciate what he had wrought. Without a murmur, he revoked his 
“infamous order” on January 6.7 

Given the patent injustice of Grant's order, Lincoln could hardly 
have done otherwise than to annul it, once it was brought to his 
attention. But he went to some pains to explain his feelings later in the 
week when the Jewish delegations from Louisville and Cincinnati 
finally arrived and obtained an audience. To these gentlemen the 
president reiterated how astonished he had been to learn of the order and 
stated his belief that “to condemn a class is, to say the least, to wrong the 
good with the bad. I do not like to hear a class or nationality condemned 
on account of a few sinners.” He added that he felt no prejudice against 
Jews himself and would not tolerate it in others. The assemblage, which 
included Isaac Wise, editor of the Cincinnati Israelite and later revered 
as the “founder of American Judaism,” left the half-hour conference 
deeply impressed by the president’s obvious frankness and sincerity.?6 

Disliking the idea of directly overruling a general he had come to 
admire and trying to ensure that the incident would not disrupt their 
good relationship, Lincoln felt that some explanation was also due to 
Grant. On the day following Halleck’s countermand, army 
headquarters quietly sent a short “unofficial” note to Grant pointing 
out that his order encompassed all Jews rather than “certain obnoxious 
individuals” and reminding him that some of the men in his own army 
were Jews, as well as one of the loyal state governors.?’7 About two weeks 
later Halleck sent him a similar letter (this one perhaps for public 


Wid. Halleck’s telegram is in OR, ser. 3, vol 37, pt. 2, 530, and in Simon, ed.. 
Papers of Grant, 7: 530. Grant's revocation is in ibid., 54n. Additional interesting details 
on Kaskel’s activities are found in Isaac Markens, “Lincoln and the Jews.” PAJHS, no. 17 
(1909), 118-19, which unfortunately cites no source. 

While Lincoln was no doubt unaware of Grant's action until the meeting with 
Kaskel, Halleck was almost certainly feigning ignorance in order to avoid embarrassment. 
Army headquarters records show that on December 31 Halleck had received the original 
telegram of protest from Kaskel and the others in Paducah but that he had merely endorsed 
it and sent it on to Grant by mail for a report. There is no record in Lincoln's papers of his 
having seen this telegram, though it was addressed to him; it was probably routed 
routinely to army headquarters. See Simon, ed., Papers of Grant, 7: 54-55n. There is also 
no record of a written countermand Irom Lincoln to Halleck—it may have been relayed 
through Kaskel. 

“of sraelite, 16,23 January 1863. For information on Wise, see James G. Heller. Isaac 
M. Wise: His Life. Work and Thought(New York, 1963), and Jacob R. Marcus, Studies in 
American Jewish History: Studies and Addresses by Jacob R. Marcus (Cincinnati. 1969), 
180-94. 

“John C. Kelton to Grant. 5 January 1863, Register of Letters Received, Department 
of the Tennessee, RG 393, NA (also in Simon, ed.. Papers of Grant, 7: 54n.). The relerence 
is presumably to Governor Edward S. Salomon of Wisconsin who was widely believed to 
be Jewish, though he was in fact a Prussian-born Lutheran. See William Fletcher 
Thompson, ed., The Ffistory of Weseonsm, 2 vols. to date (Madison, 1973-}, 2: 310, 361-62. 
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consumption) which again expressed disapproval of discrimination 
against Jews as a class but added reassuringly that the president had “no 
objection to your expelling traders & Jew pedlars, which I suppose was 
the object of your order.” ?8 

Cooler heads had thus prevailed, wrongs had been righted, and the 
Jews returned to their homes and businesses. But as word of the episode 
spread, thoughtful people, Jew and gentile alike, spoke out in 
condemnation. Most vociferous, understandably enough, was the small 
but articulate Northern Jewish community. Jewish protests took several 
forms — meetings and resolutions, letters to the government and to 
newspapers, and editorials in Jewish journals. Their most common 
theme was the iniquity of any decree which proscribed an entire 
religious group because of the misbehavior of a few. Frequent remark 
was made also of the machinations of the Yankee cotton speculators by 
comparison with whom the Jews were practically innocent, and of the 
outstanding patriotism of the Jews as a whole, some of whom had 
“offered up their blood on the altar of their country.” Many American 
Jews were recent refugees from Old World persecution and this irony 
did not escape them. “Is this country the much-boasted home of the 
freer,’ one Jew demanded; “Can it now be truthfully stated that 
America is the ‘asylum of the oppressed’?’’ Contrasting Lincoln's 
liberalism with the actions of Grant and his officers, another expressed 
confidence that “he who sets the slaves free will not permit [others] to 
bring the Jews back into bondage.” Personal attacks on Grant were 
plentiful and often vitriolic, ranging from demands for an apology or 
his removal to denunciations of him asa “liar,” an accomplice in cotton 
dealings, and one of a company of “indolent, whisky-drinking, bar- 
room Generals.” “A day of reckoning will surely come,” one editorial 
darkly prophesied; “Ulysses S. Grant is a marked man.” The fervent 
outburst of an Indianapolis Jew revealed how he and many others must 
have felt as they apprehensively sensed the growing intolerance in the 
Mississippi Valley: “In the name of justice, in the name of common 
sense, and in the name of all that is true and righteous, when will these 
contemptible outrages cease?’’?9 


**Halleck to Grant, 2) January 1863, in Simon, ed.. Papers of Grant. 7: 54n. This is 
also in OR, ser. L vol. 24, pt. 1, 9, where taders” is rendered incorrectly as “traitors.” See 
also Washburne to Grant, 8 January 1863, in Simon, ed., Papers of Grant, 7: 55-56n. 

2Protest meetings in St. Louis and New York are noted in the Chicago Tribune, 7 
January 1863, and the Jewish Messenger, 9 January 1863. Others were held in Chicago and 
Philadelphia, besides the Cincinnati and Louisville mectings already mentioned. Letters 
of protest to the government are reprinted in Simon, ed.. Papers of Grant, 7: 55n. The 
quotations are from the Cincinnati Daily Enquirer, 2,9 January 1863; Daily Missouri 
Democrat, 5 January 1863; Jewish Messenger, 16 January 1863: Israelite, 16 January 1863. 
Other examples are in the Israelite, 2,23, 30 January 1863: Jewish Messenger, 9 January 
1863; Washington Daily Morning Chronicle, 8 January 1863. 
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Much of the non-Jewish press took up the cause of the Jews, 
adducing similar arguments although somewhat more dispassionately 
and without the tirades against Grant. The Philadelphia Public Ledger 
condemned the order and reminded its readers of the many 
contributions of Jews from ancient times to the present. The New York 
Times attacked the order first for its “atrocious disregard”’ for the rules 
of English grammar and then went on to assert that the war had brought 
out in many a gentile “degrees of rascality . . . that might put the most 
accomplished Shylocks to the blush.” The Times also expressed regret 
that the “freest nation on earth” had experienced ‘‘a momentary revival 
of the spirit of the medieval ages,” and on a practical note warned that 
the order might have the effect of affronting certain powerful European 
Jews.3° 

Through all of this Lincoln maintained a policy of silence, 
obviously hoping that the disagreeable affair would blow over as 
quickly as possible. Though he had willingly expressed his 
humanitarian sentiments in private, his political instinct would not let 
him do so publicly, for that might be construed as arebuke to Grant. He 
did not censure Grant’s action (beyond the reproach implicit in his 
overruling of it) and he did not oblige the general to make a public 
apology as some had demanded. But others were not quite ready to let 
the matter die, for Lincoln’s political foes saw here a splendid 
opportunity to embarrass the administration by castigating a general so 
closely identified with it. Before long the issue began to take on a 
distinctly political flavor. Within the Jewish community a split was 
evident between the friends of the administration, who applauded 
Lincoln’s decisive action and were gratified at the matter’s speedy 
resolution, and an anti-administration element which took a more 
militant stand and threatened political retaliation against the 
Republicans. Gentile sentiment seemed also to divide along party lines. 
Democratic newspapers were loudest in their excoriation of the order, 
while Republican journals sought to ignore or minimize it, or even in 
some instances to vindicate its author outright. The Washington 
Republican scoffed at warnings of Jewish political reprisals by 
declaring that Grant was ‘worth more to the cause than the votes of the 
whole Jewish nation resident in our midst.” The Daily Morning 
Chronicle in the same city furnished its readers with a detailed history of 
the malefactions of the Jews in Grant’s department and concluded that 
“if there was no good reason, there was, at least, some excuse” for the 
order.”! 


Philadelphia Public Ledger, 13 January 1863, quoted in Israelite, 30 January 1863; 
New York Times, 18 January 1863. 

3Schappes, ed., Documentary History of the Jews, 472-73, 702-3n.; Washington 
Republican quoted in Korn, American Jewry and the Civil War, 128; Washington Daily 
Morning Chronicle, 6 January 1863. 
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As it happened, Congress was in session; thus, during the second 
week of January, Capitol Hill became the focal point of the national 
debate over Grant's culpability. In the House George H. Pendleton of 
Ohio, a leader of the Peace Democrats, proposed a resolution 
condemning both the order and President Lincoln as commander-in- 
chief. This was quickly tabled by a 56-53 vote after Elihu Washburne of 
Illinois, Grant's old friend and sponsor, objected that it “‘censures one of 
our best generals without a hearing.” (Washburne, who kept himself 
well informed on affairs in Grant's army, had the previous day written 
privately to Lincoln to dissuade him from countermanding General 
Orders No. 11, lauding it as the “wisest order yet made by a military 
command.’’) In the Senate a similar resolution (minus the censure of 
Lincoln) was offered by Lazarus W. Powell of Kentucky, who 
accompanied it with a dramatic account of the events in Paducah and a 
windy harangue against military interference in civilian affairs. Since 
Lincoln had taken office, Powell had cultivated the image of a sort of 
Democratic watchdog of civil rights; and here he reached new heights of 
indignation, professing to have seen citizens’ rights everywhere 
“stricken down and trodden under foot” and calling for a rebuke of 
Grant to serve as a warning to others. But his oratory fell on deaf 
senatorial ears. Republicans raised the same objection Washburne had 
made in the House and the resolution was easily tabled by a lopsided 30- 
7 votes? 

In both houses party politics mainly determined the electoral results. 
Democrats voted overwhelmingly to pass the resolutions, Republicans 
to shelve them. With secure Republican majorities in both House and 
Senate, Grant was safe from a potentially damaging censure and 
Lincoln from political discomfiture. If the Democrats had indeed hoped 
to deliver from all of this a lively political issue, they were disappointed 
at the stillbirth. Republicans were more than glad to let the matter drop. 

In fact, as Grant, Lincoln, and the Republican party were no doubt 
gratified to observe, the whole affair of General Orders No. 11 burned 
itself out rather quickly and without serious political consequences. 
Outside of Jewish circles it was not long discussed; Washington and the 
popular press soon moved on to more exciting issues. (Publicity about 
the incident was actually more widespread during the 1868 election 
campaign, when Democrats dredged it up in another attempt to make 
political capital and concerned Jews called on Grant for an 
explanation.*?) Most Jews seemed mollified, if not completely satisfied, 


“Congressional Globe, 37th Cong.. 3rd sess.. 184, 222, 245-16; Washburne to 
Lincoln, 6 January 1863, quoted in John ¥. Simon, “From Galena to Appomattox: Grant 
and Washburne.” Journal of the Illinois State Historical Society 58 (1965): 177. 

“For a discussion of Grant's order as an issue in 1868 see Korn, American Jewry and 
the Civil War, 132-38, and Joakim Isaacs, “Candidate Grant and the Jews.” American 
Jewish Ar hives 17 (1965): 3-16. 
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by the outcome of the affair and did not desert the Republicans on 
account of it. The incident did not perceptibly impede Grant’s rising 
star; his military campaign went on, despite setbacks, to eventual 
victory at Vicksburg (though cotton speculators, Jew and gentile both, 
continued to plague him to the end of the war). 

But the significance of the event transcends its limited contemporary 
impact. If one explores the history of the General Orders No. 11 episode, 
and similar events occurring elsewhere, one gains insights into 
the interaction of the social, economic, political, military, and 
psychological aspects of America’s Civil War and sees that the lofty 
deeds of statesmanship and arms deemed to be the decisive acts of the 
war occurred within a context of inglorious societal turbulence. 
General Orders No. 11 was not an isolated instance, for the traumatic 
nature of the Civil War generated an undercurrent of anxiety and 
conflict which could and did surface frequently in a somewhat familiar 
pattern of animosity and bigotry. Repeatedly the targets were Jews, 
although the grisly experience of innocent blacks in the New York City 
draft riots of 1863 and the bloody Memphis and New Orleans race riots 
of 1866 proved that other scapegoats could easily be found. To a great 
extent, however, all of these occurrences represented but a brief spasm of 
mindless hostility which subsided once the strains of war had eased. 
Ironically, Paducah, Kentucky, where wartime tensions were so 
dramatically translated into anti-Semitism, would in 1871 elect a Jewish 
mayor.*4 


“Robertson, “Paducah,” 124, 129-31. Korn, American Jewry and the Civil War, 154- 
88, offers numerous other examples of Northern and Southern anti-Semitism. He was the 
first historian to explore these outbreaks in depth and to explain them as a reflection of 
underlying wartime tension; his work endures as the standard account of the Jewish 
experience in the Civil War. Other historians who have examined the whole history of 
anti-Semitism in America generally conclude that it was not prevalent until the social 
upheaval of the late nineteenth century gave birth to it, though they usually note the Civil 
War years as a significant exception. 

It is interesting to note that Grant himself, after the war, never again showed any 
anu-Semitic prejudice. He was in fact friendly with many Jews and helpful to them as 
president. See Lebowich, “General Ulysses S. Grant and the Jews,” 79; Korn, American 
Jewry and the Civil War, 144-46; and Evelyn L. Greenberg, “An 1869 Petition on Behalf of 
Russian Jews,” American Jewish Historical Quarterly 54 (1964-65): 278-95. 

Historians of American Judaism have emphasized the significance of the General 
Orders No. 11 episode in the development of the Jewish community. See Philip S. Foner, 
The Jews in American History, 1654-1865 (New York, 1945), 74n., and Korn, American 
Jewry and the Ctvil War, 217-19. Many have also noted in the same connection the 
importance of the other major controversy involving Jews during the Civil War, 1.e., the 
creation of a Jewish chaplaincy. See Korn, 56-97, for a full discussion. 
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